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Talks from the Editor's Arm-Chair. 
Y leave of a kind Providence, when this No. of 
the Ohio Cultivator starts on its mission to the 
thousands of western homes it is wont to visit, 
the Editor will be only a day or two behind it on a 
journey to the State Fair of Illinois, By this trip 
we shall make a diagonal run across the north end of 
Indiana, and nearly across the State of Illinois, as 
Freeport, where the Fair is to be held, is some 125 
miles west of Chicago. How we wish there might 
be some telegraphic signal by which we could know 
the farms and folks of the Cultivator family. It 
seems as if every body might recognize us just as 
easy as the boy knew his father—A plain, chunky, 
broad shouldered, Quaker looking man, with the bark 
on ; we hope to have a good old time with the Suck- 
ers and Hawkeyes, and other folk of that region. 





Tre Weartuer has been very propitious of late, 
and the farmers who had begun to hang down their 
under lip, have taken fresh heart, and now say they 
will come out right at last. Some crazy people, who 
are always either in the dumps or on a very high 
horse, have taken to making wild estimates of the 
crops, and set forth that the country is literally over 
full. This is a great mistake. True, we have 
enough, but in no considerable portion of the whole 
west is there an average crop. We estimate the loss 
in Ohio, of the wheat crop, at twelve millions of 





Fruit on THE Farm.—The nurserymen are put- 
ting forth their fall proclamations, offering all sorts 
of tree, shrub, vine and ground fruits for the people. 
This is well, and a very great convenience are these 
nurserymen. They are skillful and patient in culti- 
vating, and enterprising in collecting the choicest 
and most desirable sorts, so that all tastes can be 
satisfied ; and so completely is this nursery business 
systematized that prices are reduced toa figure which 
any person can afford. We feel that a good honest 
nurseryman is among the very best benefactors of 
society, and deserves as well of the world as a good 
minister or doctor, but this will not apply to those 
fellows who sell crabs for pippins. 
| But all farmers cannot plant all these men offer, 
'so each must study the capabilities of his soil, and 
‘his own tastes and desires, and then determine what 
to plant, and having done this, go on with a determi- 
‘nation to do his work well and in season. We like 
the plan to stick in a bush or a row of bushes here 
and there, and the same of trees—for a tree ina 
/ good place will yield double what one will in an an- 
friendly spot ; besides, a tree ora bush or a vine, 
| stuck in here and there, seem to take up no room 
and occupy a warm nook that would otherwise be 
left to waste. One great object the farmer should 
aim at in the selection of his fruit, is to have such a 
variety that he can have ripe fruits coming on in 
succession, all the season. 

The berry fruits are growing in importance and 
favor with the public, and for this purpose the hills 
about Cincinnati and the northern counties of Ken- 
tucky have this year harvested more net gold than 
al) California and Pike’s Peak together. Every fam- 
ily in the country can have a supply of berry fruits 
from the time the first strawberries ripen till the 
frost kills the grapes, and by the great modern con- 
venience of air-tight cans, may still have them till 
the next year brings them fresh on the vines again. 
By a little prudent forethought now in saving green 








corn, beans, and like vegetables, together with a 





bushels. Latest advices from the west, say that the | liberal invoice of fruits, put up in various ways, the 
threshers report a great difference in the showing | farmer can carry the blessings of the summer all 
from the half bushel, and the estimates of the crop | through the winter, which will prove a source of 
prophets. Let us be thankful for what we have, but health and comfort not to be overluoked for the little 
be assured breadstuff will not go begging ipnan tan labor it may cost now, in preparing them 


against the time of need. 


next harvest. 
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Short Horn Cattle in Europe. 


Sanford Howard, now in England, writes to the 
Boston Cultivator from the home of the Short-horns : 


I spent a day or two in the northern part of 


Yorkshire and in the adjoining county of Dur- 
ham, along the famed valley of the Tees—the 
classic ground of the Short-horn cattle. The 
soil is mostly strong, sometimes too much inclining 
to clay, but excellent for grass. I was surprised 
to find here some of the poorest farming I have 
seen in Britain. The foulness of the crops, the 
clumsiness and antiquated character of the imple- 
ments, and the general slovenliness of the stead- 
ings and fields, would disgrace even a Mohawk 
Dutchman. I am not to be understood that this 
is the character of all the farming in this district, 
but it is certainly too much so of a considerable 
portion. 

I have alluded to this section as having been 
the early home of the English Short-horn cattle. 
So far as can be ascertained from the history and 
tradition, they were first introduced from the Con- 
tinent, and were known as the “ Short-horn or 
Dutch breed.” In process of time the breed, by 
crossing and otherwise, underwent various chang- 


es, and from the improvement attained by the cat- | 
tle of this valley, they became known as the Tees-| 
Subsequently, from the notoriety | 


water breed. 
of the stock of some leading breeders on the Dur- 


ham side (the Collings and others,) it took the, 


name of Durham breed, and afterwards that of 
Improved Short-horn breed. It is remarkable, 
however, that notwithstanding this territory was 
early occupied by the Short-horns, they are by no 
means the exclusive possessors of it at this time. 
Many Irish cattle are seen in the fields—a stock 
mostly of Long-horn extraction, with an infusion, 
in various degrees, of Short-horn blood. 

The improved variety of Short-horns are not 
so generally kept in this district as one might sup- 
pose. They are mostly in the hands of profess- 
ional breeders, or those who sell breeding stock. 
Several noted men of this class have resided here. 
The residence of the late Thomas Bates, who was 
well known in America, was at Kirkleavington, 
near Yarm, Durham. I was there a few days 
since, but found little of interest about the place, 
except in its associations. Since Mr. Bates’ death, 
no attention is here paid to the breeding of cattle 
—most of those seen on the farm occupied by him 
and in the neighborhood, being of quite indiffer- 
ent character. 

I had also the pleasure, lately, of visiting War- 
laby, the residence of Richard Booth, Esq., whose 
fame as a breeder of Short-horns is at this time 
greater, perhaps, than that of any other man. I 
have previously spoken of the points in which Mr. 
Booth’s herd excels—viz., the fineness of the crop 
and chine, the smoothness of the shoulder-points 
and the fulness of the first ribs. To these I might 
add, general evenness of carcass, and greater thick 
ness of flesh on the most valuable parts, than I 
have ever seen in any other Short-horns 

Mr. B. has obtained these points (in which 
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Short-horns generally are greatly wanting) with- 
out any sacrifice of other properties possessed by 
the breed at large. His stock have every ap- 
pearance of good constitution, and some of the 
most noted prize-takers have been unusually pro- 
lific. 

The Common kind of Short-horns are not very 
good cattle; they are apt to be coarse-boned and 
coarse-fleshed, and are large consumers in propor- 
tion to the returns they yield. It is remarkable 
how frequently stock of this description is met 
with, even in the immediate neighborhood of no- 
ted herds. Ona farm near Mr. Booth’s, I noticed 
a large stock, mostly as rough and uncultivated as 
though their owners had never seen or heard of 
the far-famed Warlaby bulls. 





Agricultural Chemistry. 

That such a general knowledge of chemistry as 
most educated persons possess may be useful to 
the practical farmer none will deny, but that farm- 
(ers can or ought to attempt to become scientific 
| chemists, or that they can apply ‘any purely chemi- 
|cal knowledge to the business of husbandry, are 
propositions few reasonable persons will affirm. 
At one time the most extravagant expectations 
were entertained of the benefits chemical discov- 
eries would confer on agriculture ; farmers were 
| frequently and solemnly enjoined to become chem- 
ical experimentists. 

Nobody deals more sensibly with the subject of 

agricultural chemistry than Dr. Voelcker, of the 
Cirencester (Eng.) College. He believes that 
/among the landed proprietors, their agents and 
the larger farmers, especially the rising genera- 
| tion, a more extensive knowledge of the sciences 
applicable to agriculture is needed. All these 
want better instruction. But to teach the small 
farmer or the laborer chemistry is simply absurd. 
To either, the pursuit would be waste of time. 
So chemistry should never be made the direct 
guide to the agriculturist. Science is, after all, 
only the systematic arrangement of well-authenti- 
| cated facts ; the rising generation should be taught 
its general principles. But many professors of 
chemistry have over-estimated their own powers, 
and instead of explaining the experience of prac- 
tical men, they set themselves up as guides to the 
farmers ; they have over-estimated the powers of 
the new science, and in consequence stumbled. 

The foregoing remarks are very just. Again 
he says, Agricultural chemistry in its applicatlon 
to farming is altogether a new science ; and hith- 
erto it has been, like every new knowledge, too 
vague and too general in its doctrines as well as in 
its researches. What is required at the present 
time are experiments made for a special purpose, 
researches carried on in the field as well as in the 
laboratory. We have need of the joint labors 
of practical men and menof science. There are 








questions which can only be properly investigated 
if the man of science heartily joins with the prac- 
tical man, working cheerfully together, each in his 
own department—a nearer approach between ag- 
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riculture and science, in short, is what is required| Now he wants to know how my sour milk steer 
at the present time. A general knowledge of the|look at two years old. They look so that cattle 
principles of farming, however useful to the prac-| buyers will pay from $40 to $50 per head for them 
tical farmer, never will help him to grow a large | for beef, and $25 for heifers of the same age. We 
crop of turnips; he must have special training in milk two cows—there are four in number in my 
practical matters in order to be a successful farm-| family; we use all the butter and milk and cream 
er. So itis with chemical knowledge. Men may | we want, have raised two calves, and fed two pigs 
have excellent general chemical knowledge, but if|on sour milk (said pigs will weigh, one 100 lbs., 
they have not special chemical knowledge in rela-| the other 80 lbs.), that we had to spare; and, be- 
tion to farming, their labors will be of little direct | sides all this, we have sold in twelve weeks, butter 
utility to the agriculturist—Scientific American.| that we made from these two cows to the amount 
of 168 lbs.—price from 12} to 18 cents per Ib. 

Now, if Mr. P. can beat this, let him tell it in 
; — figures, and not guess at the 

In the Cultivator of Aug. Ist, Mr. Chas. A.|) 5.) i, open... “7 > profit he makes on 

‘ IS: iis beef. In conclusion, I will say that the mode 

Fenn dissents from me on raising calves. He has} ),,, aiid oe “yr , " 

r ts from ... |he prescribes for raising calves will, at the price 
a right to his opinion, but I cannot concur with) ).0¢ fate} : : 

' yeef fetches, run any man of a small income into 
him. To take a calf from the dam at two or three : d : : 
: i - the ground in a very short time. 

weeks old, and at six or eight weeks of age to put Geauga Co CL 
it on sour milk, is certainly a great mistake. It a 
appears that his great objection to letting calves| P™tt*™s '» Fall Wheat. 
do their own milking is, that it will spoil the cow| There are various ways of plowing and seeding 
from being a good animal for family use, &c. In| Wheat, but there is to my notion but one right 
this he is mistaken. I agree with him in not let-| Way. — In traveling along you will see some set- 
ting the calf run with the dam, for that would prove ting ridges, some twelve, sixteen, and twenty feet 
injurious to the milking qualities of any cow; but|@part, upon which they haul their manure, and 
the true method is, to have a nice pasture lot of | then go to work and plow out the remainder, leav- 
suflicient size to accomodate your calves, with|'™g 4 very large dead furrow; then they spread 





Raising Calves. 








water in it if possible, for calves will drink water | the manure, leaving it all on the best ground, sow 
at very early age if they have opportunity.—|the wheat, and harrow it in. 
Turn the calf to the dam, morning and evening ;| Now, my way would be quite different. In the 
if you cannot spare all the milk, let the calf have | first place [ would haul the manure and plow it in 
half, and that with good pasture, will be a great) 4 fast as I could conveniently, and if the ground 
deal better than all the sour beverage you can give |Should be too hard for my team, I would put on 
it. Friend F. speaks of the evil of not having | More, and then plow about ten inches deep, and in 
heifers milked, I agree with him on that point, |S wide lands as I could connveiently, and then 
for every cow or heifer should be milked when harrow well, and if the groundwould do, roll it with 
they drop their calves; for the calf cannot take|® heavy roller, and then drill in about one and a 
all the milk, especially of a good milker, and none | halt bushels per acre. 
others should be kept. Phis will not suit all farmers ; they will say if 
As to the profits of making cheese, I know no-| We do not plow in narrow lands, our wheat will 
thing about it. But when you stint your calves) all freeze out. But if they would only take pains 
to make a few pounds of butter, to sell for the | to plow deep, so as there is some hold for the roots, 
paltry sum of 10 or 15 cts. per pound, it won't) this need not be, if they only run water-furrows in 
pay ; for it is a great deal of labor to take care of places that need, which will drain their land much 
milk for making good butter in the summer season better than all their dead furrows, which only 
and none other is worth anything. serve as reservoirs to hold water. But look at the 
I don’t feel much inclined to brag, but will | wheat at harvest upon the two fields and see the 
tell you what I have done with eleven head Sparen In the one of narrow lands you will 
my own raising of calves: Last January they | see very large straw on the middle of the land 
averaged a little over 1500 pounds. They were | and on both sides there will be scarce any; thus 
2 years old last Spring, and in the Summer they | only about one-third of the land produces wheat. 
brought the nice sum of $67.75 per head. So if| In the field of wide lands, you will see it all over 
you pass your hat over this way, I hope it will be | alike, not so rank as on the middle of the narrow 











a nice beaver one. lands, but take the same ground and there is one- 
Cedar Grove Farm, Cuas. Pontius. | third more wheat upon it, and when you come to 
More About Raising Calves. reap it, if you do it with a machine, you ean do it 


with some pleasure, and then you have a nice bot- 


’ Dahitien aaien. 3 aniv > first c " : 
Mr. Pontius says, in reply to my first commu-| ton) for mowing the next year. 


nication, “Show me a calf that is fed by hand, 


and I will show you a calf whose hair stands the| Mahoning Co. Wm. K. Mean. 


| wrong way, and is pot-gutted to boot.” My calves Clearing Land. 
are none of that kind. The quart of bran, sour I have a plan for clearing land which I think 


or not, is just what will give them a smooth coat) will be of value to some. 


First, deaden your 


of hair, and when the whippowil sings, they will standing trees, then you may clear up the under 
have their old coat off and be as smooth as others.! growth, and if desired, sow in grass, or cultivate 
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a few years. When the roots of the deadened 
trees become a little rotted, get a cable or large 
rope, 150 or 200 feet long, fasten one end to a 
wagon with two yoke of oxen, or spans of horses, 
fasten the other end as high up around your dead 
tree as you can by means of a ladder or otherwise, 
then crack your whip, and you will be surprised 
to see how fast you can fall your timber ; and that 
is not all, you get rid of the stumps at the same 
time. 


Todd Co., Ky. A. Browninc’ 
Raw and Cooked Food for Hogs. 


On the first of October last, I put ten hogs—all 
barrows—into a small lot, and fed them a week or 
more, until they got a fine start. I then weighed 
them and they weighed 1367 lbs. I then meas- 
ured ten bushels of new, sound corn, and ground 
it, cobs and all, in a corn-and-cob mill, and fed it 
to them, making it into slop and feeding them 
three times a day as much as they would eat de- 
cently. I then weighed them again, and they had 
gained 136 lbs. 10 
the same kind of corn, and ground it in the same 
way, and cooked it by making it into mush, in a 
large kettle, boiling the water before stirring in 
the meal, and fed it to them as before, three times 
a day, as much as they would eat; and when the 
10 bushels were consumed, I weighed them again, 
and they had gained just 80 lbs.—a difference of 
56 lbs. in favor of the raw material. 

Was it not a fair trial? The same hogs were 
used in both cases, kept in the same lot, and re- 
ceiving no other feed in either case, the weighing 
and measuring was very exact, and the hogs were 
weighed each time just before being fed. Now, 
Mr. Editor, until the cause of the failure of the 
cooked food is explained, I shall consider the raw 
material the best. 

Noble Co., Aug. 1859. ANpDRew RicHey. 

AnsweR.—The experiment was fair as far as it 
went, but it was not carried far enough to be in any 
way conclusive. You should have next tried another 
ten bushels of slop feed, and so on. There is a time 
when fatting hogs gain faster than at other times. 
A better way would have been to divide the hogs in- 
to two equal lots, and feed the whole season with the 
one kind to one lot, and the other kind to the other 
lot. Experiments should be tried both fairly and 
thoroughly before we attempt to draw our conclu- 
sions.—Eb. 

Cattle Breeders Association. 

I hope our friend “ Buckeye” will be diligent 
in getting up the Association that he speaks of in 
a late number of the Cultivator. I think much 
information might be gained on the subject of rais- 
ing neat stock, for it is not likely that any one 
knows it all, and in that case we might all be ben- 
efited in the business of stock raising, ete. 

C. Pontius. 
Potatoe Bugs 

There is an inquiry in the last No. of the Cul- 
tivator for a remedy for the potatoe bug. My 
plan is, to take a brush with the leaves on, and 
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I then measured 10 bushels of 
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whip them out of the patch. Another is, to take 
elder leaves and strew them throughout the patch 
—a sure cure. JacKk-Oak. 
St. Francis Co., Mo. 

Harvest is over, wheat and hay an average crop. 
Oats, very little raised owing to the scarcity of 
seed last spring. Corn suffered considerable from 
a drouth in July, and will fall short of an average 
crop. Apples plenty, peaches about a half crop ; 
wild fruit plenty. J. W.S. 
North-Western Indiana. 

I saw in the fifteenth No. of the Cultivator, of 
a gentleman from Pickaway Co., sending you 
specimen of wheat having 110 grains in a head. 
I cannot send you the head, but one head of wheat 
in this county had 120 grains, and several had 110 
and 112 grains. The wheat will weigh on an 
average 63 lbs. per bushel. The wheat was thin 
but well filled; about 12 bushels per acre. The 
corn crop will be light on account of the drouth in 
July; about half a crop. We had a fine rain the 
first of August. Grass was light. Potatoes, like 
Hungarian grass, not of much account. 


White Co., Ind. L. W. H. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Cultivate Grass Fields. 
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There is one thing about which too little is 
said, and that 1s a subject of great importance to 
every farmer, and one in which they should give 
their experience and that of their neighbors— 
the Hay Crop. How shall we obtain the largest 
yield per acre, and of the best quality, with the 
least damage to the land? I should like to know 
whether it is best to sow timothy alone or with 
clover. Whether it is best to sow in the spring 
or in the fall. Whether it should be harrowed in 
or left on top of the ground to be washed in by 
the rain. Whether it is benefited or not by ap- 
plying ashes, lime, plaster, &c. Whether to seed 
down and plow up often, or allow a meadow to 
stand for a long succession of years. 

From what I have seen, I think that three or 
four years is long enough time except on very rich 
land, and moist at that. With regard to seeding, 
1 would say with regard to fall sown grain, I should 
sow four or five quarts of timothy seed to the acre 
in the fall, and in the spring, two or three quarts 
of clover seed. With spring crops, I would sow 
about the same quantity of seed, with a little larger 
proportion of timothy seed and less clover. 

The habit of mowing close to the ground, I 
consider a great error which ought to be done 
away with as fast as possible. Who cannot learn 
from Nature herself, if not from actual experience, 
that it must injure and eventually ruin the meadow ? 
No root can thrive without a top. Stripa tree of 
its foliage in July, year after year, and note the 
effect. Would it continue to grow luxuriantly, and 
bear fruit as before? No, it would wither and 
die, and who would be surprised? So it is with 
the root of grass; leave it a moderate amount of 





top, and it would probably thrive for years. Bu 
mow close to the ground, and if you have a goo 
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crop next year, consider yourself a lucky man. 
Marion Co., Aug.,’59. JouHn ARMSTRONG. 
Note.—In a former volume of the Cultivator, and 
more particularly, in the volume for 1855, we wrote 
a good deal on this subject of the cultivation of 
grasses, urging that grass for meadows should be 
cultivated as a full crop, the same as wheat, and the 
ground equally well prepared for it. We would like 
now that some of our successful meadow and grazing 
farmers would take up the subject, and give the 
public the benefit of their experience and observa- 
tions.—Ep. 
Southern Ohio. 


Gen. Harris: With other matters I may as 
well send you an epitome of the farm news of old 
rugged Ironsides Lawrence. Wheat is A, No. 1 
in quality, much of it weighs 64 lbs. to the bushel, 
the yield is as good as any year. Oats is good, 
potatoes, what frost and high water did not use up, 
the drouth is likely to do. The shovel-plow- 
ed fields are done made into cigars. Such farm- 
ers as Tommy Gardner, with deep ploughing, 
subsoiling and underdraining, of course will have 
corn and some potatoes. Hay never was better, 
nor will often be needed more. Apples, from } to 7 
of acrop. Frost and dry weather will hurt the 
Rome Beauty some. They are nearly all sold, at 
from $1.30 to $1.50 per bbl. net, or 50 cts. per 
bushel. Early fruit, as Bracken, High Top, and 
Pound Royal were very good, and at very good 
prices, varying from $1.30 to $2.25 per bbl. of 2? 
bushels ; which, taking all things together, makes 
our farmers quite good-natured, rain or shine.— 
At the Farmer’s Club, on the 29th, at Capt. Gil- 
lett’s, there was a fine turn-out and lots of good 
fruit. The Fruit Committee of the R. & U. F. C. 
reported near 30 varieties of early fruit, and had 
specimens of many of the later ones. We hope 
they will be able to get up a good selection for 
the farmers of Southern Ohio—a list that will do to 
plant fruit trees by, and this is the intention. 

Netson Cox. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Amateur and Practical Bee- Keeping. 


A writer in the Cultivator of Aug. Ist, a bee- 
keeper of large experience, gives preference to 
the common box-hive, and advocates its exclusive 
use. Has the gentleman made trial of Langs- 
troth patent? Until I had put Mr. Langstroth’s 
hives to a practical test, I used the simple square 
box, as, in my judgment better than any patent 
hive that I had ever seen. And indeed, a square 
box of sound material, made from an inch-and-a- 
quarter stuff, standing on slightly elevated pins, 
on a smooth, moveable bottom board, answers an 
excellent purpose. The bottom board is easily 
kept clean, and no accumulation of wax trimmings, 
around the edges, furnishes the bee moth a suita- 
ble place to deposit her eggs. With these box- 
hives, it was my custom, in the early spring, to 
turn them bottom upward, and with a long knife 
to remove all old and defective brood comb, ex- 
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amining carefully the condition of the stock, its 
resources, etc. In the top, which was screwed 
fast, I had four holes covered when not used, with 
wire cloth, and thus securing upward ventilation. 
The whole was capped with a box of the same 
dimensions and form with the lower one. By 
means of these communicating holes, I fed 
the bees in early spring, supplying them with 
water, ete. Later in the season, I placed over 
them receptacles for surplus honey. In almost 
every instance, I had good success with my bees. 
But I am now satisfied that the Langstroth hive 
will soon supercede all others. 

With these hives, the increase of stocks can be 
regulated to suit the convenience of the apiarian. 
With a little care and attention, the ravages of the 
bee-moth are certainly and effectually prevented. 
Weak stocks can easily be strengthened, and the 
whole apiary put in such condition in the spring, 
as to secure the utmost advantage from the short 
season of abundant bee pasturage. A stock no 
sooner loses its queen by natural or artificial 
swarming, than another fertile one can be given to 
it—thus saving two or three weeks in the develop- 
ment of a new brood, in the very height of the 
honey-harvest, when every hour is exceedingly 
precious to the bee. 

Besides these and very many pressing advan- 
tages, a lover of bees derives great satisfaction in 
being able, without annoying or exciting his in- 
dustrious little friends, to aid them in the vari- 
ous departments of their domestic economy— 
watching and encouraging them in the prosecution 
of their intricate and beautiful work—removing, 
inspecting, replacing comb after comb, without 
difficulty or danger, whenever such interference is 
necessary. 

As a clergyman, I have the privilege of mak- 
ing these hives for my own use. But while I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Langstroth for his 
kind permission, I am not at all biased in my favor- 
able judgment by this accorded favor. I have not 
yet heard one reasonable objection urged against 
these bee-hives. Before using them, I would re- 
commend the careful and repeated perusal of Mr. 
L’s book on the Honey-Bee. The chapter on ar- 
tificial swarming must be read with special care. 
The directions will more readily be understood if 
small square blocks of wood (marked A, B, C,) 
are placed on the table, to represent the original 
and changed positions of the hives. 

If, understanding fully the management of these 











hives, the apiarian will content himself with an 
annual increase of one third, or at most, of one 
half, in the number of his stocks, he can be as- 
sured, under all ordinary circumstances, of an am- 
le harvest of honey and pleasure. 
Chillicothe, August, 1859 D’B. 





Atten County.—Crops in our section are 
good. Wheat is about 4 of a crop; corn, will be 
generally first-rate, if the frost keeps off the usual 
time ; Hungarian grass has generally failed, though 
there are some very good pieces. Sugarcane looks 
well; apples, plenty; peaches, scarce. A. L. 
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Mole Plows for Underdraining. 








The two points of value in the recent inventions of 
mole plows, are their adjustability to uneven surfaces, 


and the best form of mole. We have given on the 


opposite page, an illustration of four different ma-| 


chines. As at present constituted, the palm for ad- 
justability is conceded to Witherow & Co.’s machine, 
and an inspection of the cuts will readily show in 
what this consists. We have seen several devices on 
plows not here represented, for regulating the depth 
of the mole, all of which are comprised in the lever, 
as shown in Withrow’s and Defenbaugh’s cuts, or in a 
vertical screw, effecting the same object. We have 
no doubt but that this part of the various machines 
will be improved in the future. 


Our present object is to show the various forms of 
mole, about which we have had some discussion. 
The original form of the mole as we saw it on the 
invention of Marquis & Emerson, of Illinois, was 
like a woman’s flat-iron, only thicker up and down, 
having a slightly concave base, and making a hole 
some 5 inches on the base by 7 inches high. It is an 
old argument with the ditchers, and by many believ- 
ed at this day, that the water comes in at the bottom, 
where they are not so deep as to be below the sur- 
face water line, or in very stiff hard-pan. For this 
reason the base of the mole is made so as to press as 
little on the bottom as possible, so that the earth 
may not be troweled in that part to prevent the free 
percolation of water. While it was and is consider- 
ed important to have the top of the mole of such a 
form as to trowel the upper arch of the hole, to keep 
it in place, and prevent the earth from loosening and 
falling in to obstruct the channel. Whether true or 
false, this is the theory most generally beleved by 
those who have had most experience in this work, 
and as their judgment is worth more than that of a 
man who like ourself can speak only from limited ob- 
servation and the probabilities of scientific analogy, 
we shall not set up our opinion until we know more 
of the actual working of these drains. 

In accordance with the received views, the mole 
of the Bales plow is much like the Marquis & Emer- 
son, except the sides are made of steel, and it has 
an open base within, as shown by the small section, 
cut, at D—p, But these two machines have only 
the fixed mole, while it is thought by others that a 
great advantage is gained by having asecond and a 
larger mole attached to the pilot, by a flexible link or 
clevis. Thus in the Withrow machine, the mole J 
is attached by a clevis y to the main shank, and fol- 
lows the pilot r. The form of this mole is an angu- 
ovoid, 64 inches high and 5 inches wide, with a flat 
base 2 inches wide, which the proprietors propose to 
change by substituting a triangular base, acute at the 
bottom. The mole to Defenbaugh’s plow is of ellip- 
ical form with a flat base, in the rear of which is a 
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steel cutting wheel w for making a seam in the bot- 
tom of the drain—k k are friction rollers in each side 
of the mole. Cole & Walls’ s plow which has pre- 
/cedence in point of time over the other three, has an 
egg-shaped mole 5 inches thick and 8 inches high, 
}and on the bottom has a steel fin I, which is 3 of an 
nch thick and 4 inches wide. The object of this 
fin as well as the wheel in the Defenbaugh machine, 
is to make a narrow channel for the passage of 
water from any depressions in the drain, so it might 
not cause the walls to crumble and fall in. 

We hope that a few years’ experience will set all 
these matters before the publicin a more certain and 
appreciable light. Meanwhile we shall watch the 
progress of events and report as we have occasion. 








Smut—Pickled Seed Wheat. 


Smut in wheat is caused by a parasitic fungus, 
which breaks out on the ear and decomposes the 
‘starch and gluten of the grain, and fills it with a 
feetid black powder. Smut is usually caused by 
sowing seed to which, though invisible, the spores 
of the fungus are attached, and the remedy for 
the evil consists in destroying the spores before 
sowing the seed wheat. Moistening the grain with 
chamber-lye, and then drying it with quick lime, 
isp erhaps the oldest and most popular English 
remedy. Salt and water, instead of lye, is also 
used, drying the wheat with lime, as in the former 
case. But the best remedy yet discovered is, to 
to wash the seed wheat with a solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper). For each bushel 
of seed, dissolve about three ounces of blue vit- 
riol in one quart of hot water. Let it cool before 
using. Spread the wheat out on a floor, about six 
inches thick, and sprinkle the solution equally 
over it, and then mix thoroughly with shovels un- 
til the wheat has acquired a uniform degree of 
dampness. It will be ready for sowing in two or 
three hours, but it is better to perform this opera- 
a day or two before sowing. When treated in 
this way, lime should not be used, as it decomposes 
the vitriol and does more harm than good.— Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


| 


How to get Rid of Rats. 








Brown at an inn his dinner took ; 
When ended, for the bill he called : 
It came ; his limbs with terror shook, 
He gazed upon its length, appalled! 
Now while each item dread he scanned, 
The host, to interrupt him, planned 
A dreary tale—of rats who made 
Himself and family afraid, 
And were not easily dismayed, 
But laughed at poison, traps defied, 
Ay, and the new Insecticide! 
Brown then cried out :—‘‘ The thing is plain, 
Give them—your bill! They’ll never come again! ”’ 





Lasor.—It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that labor 
can be made happy, and the two cannot be sepa- 
rated with impunity. 
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The Editor's Table. 








How to get to the Ohio State Fair. 


The city of Zanesville is in mid-eastern Ohio, some 
seventy miles west of the Ohio river, at Wheeling, 
and over fifty miles east of Columbus. It is situated 
on the Muskingum river, which is navigable for small 
steamers from the mouth at Marietta to Dresden, 
about twelve miles above Zanesville. The Central 
Ohio Rai'road, from Columbus to Wheeling, passes 
through Zanesville, and the Cincinnati, Wilmington 
and Zanesville Railroad joins the Central Ohio at 
this point. Visitors from the West can go direct by 
way of Columbus, arriving at Columbus either by the 
Little Miami, Columbus and Xenia R. R., the Colum- 
bus, Piqua and Indiana R. R., by way of Urbana, the 
Cleveland and Columbus R. R. from Delaware, Gal- 
ion, Crestline or Shelby. Visitors from the North 
and North-west can go by way of Sandusky, Mans- 
field and Newark R. R., taking the Central Ohio R. R.- 
at Newark, or by way of the C.C. & C.R. R., by Co- 
lumbus. From the South-west, by the Cincinnati, 
Wilmington and Zanesville R. R., which leaves the 
Little Miami at Morrow. From South of Zanesville, 
passengers can arrive by the Muskingum river, in 
case of there being sufficient water. From the East 
and North-east, passengers can arrive by the Central 
Ohio R. R., from Wheeling or Bellair, or by the 
Steubenville R. R. and its Northern connections, by 
the way of Newark, where this road joins the Cen- 
tral Ohio. All visitors coming from West or North 
of Columbus, will find the route by this city the safest 
and most commodious, being fully equipped for any 
emergency. The Fair Grounds are a mile and a halt 
South-west of Zanesville, and we expect the great 
crowd will be cheaply and expeditiously carried from 
the city to the grounds by special trains, to run every 
few minutes, on a side track put in specially for this 
purpose. There are two highways from the city to 
the grounds, of about equal distance, which are rather 
hilly, crooked and narrow for omnibusses. 





CuttivaTor Premrums.—Lucas county has one of 
the live societies of the State, and it has done the 
sensible thing to offer over 150 copies of the Ohio 
Cultivator on its premium list. Old Guernsey puts 
us down for 125, little Marion, 100, Wood, 50, and 





Ashtabula tp., a baker’s dozen. Very well! Now, 
gentlemen, all of you officers of agricultural societies, 
who have been so kind as to make these offers, we 
charge you when the fairs are held, to see that the 
awards are made “ on the square,” and that your good 
friend the Ohio Cultivator is not, after all, elbowed 
off the list by some low-priced grumbler who thinks 
more of a sixpence than he does of his soul. 


——+s8e + 


Splendid Fow!ls at the State Fair. 


Since the days when Peter Melendy, the great old 
Shanghai, went out of the chicken business at which 
he made money, into the Iowa land business in which 
he spent money, the poultry department at our State 
fairs has not been anything to crow over. But we 
rejoice to learn that our game-cock friend, H. W. 
White, of Jackson county, will be on hand at Zanes- 
ville, this year with the gameyest stock of birds ever 
shown before in Ohio — besides the useful do- 
mestic sorts—for enumeration of which see his ad- 
vertisement. Visitors at the State Fair will have an 
opportunity never before offered to make purchases 
from this rare assurtment. Our Master Lv. says he 
shall bring home a pair of the Wild [Indian Mount- 
ain Games, with their glossy green cvats. 


Fawkes’ Steam Piow has again been on trial 
and seems to have succeeded better than at any time 
heretofore. The machinery has been sent to Illinois» 
where we expect to see the grand trial at Freeport, 
early this month. After that it is to perform at the 
American Institute, New York, the 21st of Septem- 
ber. When we have seen the machine put through 
its paces on the prairies, we will then report the 
whole story to the Cultivator folks. 

Wuite Purxey Wueat.—We have a sample of 
White Purkey Wheat from J. M. Millikin, late Pres- 
ident of the State Board, which is superb. Mr. M. 
has seed for sale at $1.50 per bushel ; his address is 
Hamilton, Butler Co., O. This wheat has been 
called “Perk,” but Mr. Klippart has investigated the 
pedigree of the concern, and says the original name 
was spelled Purkey—so let it be called Purkey. 


Wueat Turninc To Cuess.— This interminable 
subject having again turned up, we have received any 
amount of suppusition and assertion. Our corres- 
pondent, “ W. O. P.,” sent us a stool of wheat and 
chess, which he thought would fix us. To be sure 
the investigation would be fairly treated, we gave the 
stool to Mr. Klippart, of the State Board, who put it 
in a cup of water at noon, and several hours after we 
examined it together. The stool consisted of four 
stalks of wheat encircling four of chess, all seeming 
to spring from the same root. Mr. K. opened the cir- 
cle of wheat stalks and took out the stool of chess 
without breaking a fibre of root, showing plainly that 
there was not the least vital connection between the 





roots of the wheat and the chess, but that each had 
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grown from its own seed; and this is the result of 
every such investigation that we ever head of. 


Tue Fastest Horse, Flora Temple and Princess, 
have had several more test trots lately, and Flora has 
decidedly triumphed, again making “ the best time on 
record.” Flora stands now queen of the turf. 


Treatise on Sucar Cane Syrup anp Svucar 
Maxinc.—An illustrated advertizing pamphlet from 
Douglas Brothers. Sent free on receipt of a letter 
stamp, and worth ten times the cost. Address, 
Doveras Brotuers, Zanesville, O. 


PomotocicaL MEETING aT ZANESVILLE.—The com- 
mittee of the Ohio Pomological Society will meet at 
Zanesville during the State Fair. 


——_0-<2@ae——— 


County Fairs in Ohio for 1859. 








CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 
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Premium Essays on Fruit Culture. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
of the American Institute (N. Y.), it was resolved to 
offer prizes for essays on Fruit Culture. The idea is 
a good one— a capital good one if the judges of fin- 
al award are well enough versed in pomologica! lit- 
erature to adjudicate in favor of original essays, instead 
of the present style of re-hash from foreign writings, 
and also, which is to be pre-supposed, they know ex- 
perimentally, whereof they judge, instead of being on- 
ly of the Sparrowgrass kind, who say elegant things 
Beecher-wise, very pleasant to read in the shade, and 
for country newspapers to quote, but of no sort of use 
to take into the orchard or nursery to work by. The 
good idea instanced above is thus set forth in the 
Tribune’s report of the sayings of the Board of Agri- 
culture, in the peculiar breezy lexicography employed 
by gentlemen of the Club, who sometimes hit upon 
a good thing to redeem themselves from a good deal 
of nonsense: 


Solon Robinson arose and said, that he held in 
his hand a letter from one of the most practical 
and successful fruit-growers, particularly of grapes 
—one who has done more than any other man in 
propagating and introducing that most valuable of 
all hardy grapes, the Delaware—asking the Am- 
efican Board of Agriculture to offer a premium of 
$50 for the best essay, and $25 for the second 
best, on the culture of grapes; and the same 
premiums for essays on the cultivation of pears ; 
the money for which this gentleman provides.— 
For which, said Mr. Robinson, knowing him to bea 
high-minded, liberal gentleman, as willing to give 
as to receive information, I will stand sponsor. 
He also suggests the same premiums should be 
offered for essays upon the cultivation of the ap- 
ple and the peach, with a view if possible, to dis- 
cover something to arrest the almost univeral dis- 
ease which is rapidly sweeping these fruits from 
our country. 

Upon this C. M. Saxton arose and stated that 
it was a somewhat remarkable coincidence, that 
he had come to the meeting with the full intention 
of making a similar proposition, originating from 
an entirely different quarter, and he therefore, 
moved that the Board offer a first and second pre- 
mium, of $50 and $25 each, upon apples, pears, 
peaches, and grapes, each essay to be of length 
equal at least to 24 octavo pages—that on grapes 
to be ready by the Ist of October next; that on 
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1st of June following—and to be plain and prac-| growing wild. Its character for bearing and ex- 
tical treatises upon “the different subjects, their|cellence does not stand very high—in fact t, most 
merits to be decided by a competent committee, ‘cultivators have rejected it, on account of the 
and no prize awarded unless fully merited. The | rampant growth of the bushes and the uncertain- 
writer to have a copyright, if published in book | ty of their bearing, together with the lack of fla- 
form, but to allow their publication by newspapers | vor in the fruit. The Catawissa variety, of the 
and in the Institute transactions. | same class, a native of Eastern Pennsylvania, re- 
Judge Meigs, the secretary of the Institute, re-| cently introdueed to public notice, is superior to 
minded the Board that some of the most valuable | the foregoing in all respects. 
information elicited by the Royal Agricultural | Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry has not generally 
Society of England had been obtained in exactly | succeeded well in this region. The plants fail to 
the same way—that is, by offering £10 prizes for | withstand both our winters and our summers, and 
tracts upon various subjects; and he fully approved | the soil of our Scioto valley seems less suited to 
the same course being adopted by the American | this than any other variety. On the hill lands of 
Institute, particularly. when such liberal-minded | Kentucky, near Cincinnati, it succeeds very well ; 
gentlemen come forward with the means; and he | | also on the more sandy soils of Eastern Ohio, and 
hoped that other individuals would be induced to| around Cleveland. At the latter place the crop 
offer similar prizes for essays upon other subjects, | of this variety the present season, was magnificent 
since the Institute has no funds, excepting such/in appearance, but the fruit was the most deficient 
as are derived from the liberality of individuals. | in flavor of any strawberries we ever tasted. This 
The question was then put and unanimously |is a characteristic fault of this variety, and it was 
carried. Solon Robinson, C. M. Saxton, and|no doubt aggravated by the showery weather about 
Dr. J. A. Knight were appointed a committee to|the time of ripening. Any one of a dozen popu- 
take entire charge of the subject. They are to} lar varieties is superior to this for hardiness, pro- 
receive any contributions that may be offered it,|ductiveness and flavor, in this locality. 





and to receive offered essays. The names of M. B. B. 
the writers of the essays may be withheld, and ° 
designated only by number or sign in the usual For the Ohio Cultivator. 


way. The committee is also to appoint the judges | Inquiries about Fruits for Southern Ohio, 

to examine and report upon the merits of the , Brac ; 

essays, etc., and decide which, if any, are entitled Being a young beginner, I would like to ask a 

to the premiums. few questions through the columns of your paper. 
Now, said Mr. Robinson, since this resolution| 1st. What number and sorts would be suitable 

has passed with such a show of good feeling, I for an apple orchard of five hundred trees? : 

am prepared to give the name of the gentleman 2d. What number and sorts would be suitable 

who has set the ball in motion, which will be|for a pear orchard of one thousand trees? 

likely to do so much good to the country at large, 3d. Which are the most profitable, standard or 

—it is Dr. C. W. Grant, of Iona island, near|4warf pear trees : 

Peekskill—the gentleman who gave the Farmer’s| 4th. What sorts are best on their own roots, 

Club so much valuable information upon grape and what sorts on quince ? 





culture, at one of the meetings last Spring. 5th. What number and sorts would be suitable 
This announcement was received with applause, for a cherry orchard of three hundred trees? 
and the Board adjourned. 6th. Which are the most profitable, standard 
aati or dwarfs, and how high will the dwarfs grow if 
Raspberries and Strawberries. well cared for? 


— The land is a clayey loam, gently undulating, 
I would like to get some information if thee or| with lime stone four to ten feet under, and is well 
any of thy correspondents can furnish it, concern-| drained. 


ing the origin of the so-called Ohio Everbearing Very respectfully, 

Raspberry. In what locality, and by whom was} Waynesville, Warren Co., O. P. B. H. 

it brought into notice? What is its general char-| Perhaps the most satisfactory answer that can 
acter of bearing, flavor, ete? be given to the first two of the above inquiries, is 


How does Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry rate | contained in the following extract from the report 
with you around Columbus? What soil suits it| of the Fruit Committee of the State of Ohio, to 
best in your latitude? Have you any berry that|the American Pomological Society, published in 
in size and flavor beats it? the proceedings for 1858: 


Respectfully, SELECTIONS OF FRUITS FOR CENTRAL AND 


G. MENDENHALL. SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Remarks.—We have not at hand the precise 


facts as to the history of the Ohio Everbearing) HON. Saw’: Watxer, Ch’m §e. : 

Raspberry. It was first introduced to public no-| Sir.—The following selections of fruits, in re- 
tice, we believe, by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati,| ply to your inquiries, comprise only such varieties 
15 or 20 years ago, and had been previously intro-|as are well known, and extensively cultivated ; 
duced for some years by the Society of Shakers,| such as from their size, beauty and fair qualities, 
at Lebanon, we believe, who had discovered it! command the highest price in the market during 
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their season. They may be classed from “good” 
to “best.” Several other varieties may be 
esteemed higher by many persons, but they are 
neither so productive or profitable as those named 
in this list. Many new seedlings give fair prom- 
ise of excellence, but are not yet sufficiently test- 
ed to recommend them for general cultivation ; 
and some of the most popular eastern varieties 
were rejected as unsuited to our climate. These 
lists were intended for central and southern Ohio. 
In the northern part of the State, a few of the 
varieties named, might not succeed so well and 
would have to be rejected for others more suitable 
to that region. 

It is impossible for any committee to make a 
selection of fruits that shall succeed in any con- 
siderable portion of this State, with its diversified 
soil and climate; but in obedience to the request 
of your Society, these lists are presented as an 
approximation to accurracy, more especially to 
southern Ohio. They are also intended to com- 
prise the most valuable varieties in the market, 
where the surplus has to be disposed of, and a 
good selection for family use. The intelligent 
cultivator in each neighborhood, can soon find out 
what kind suits his locality best, and cover with 
grafts, when young, any tree here recommended, 
that may on trial prove to be unsuitable, or re- 
ject them at first, for those known by his neigh- 
borhood to do better. 

Very respectfully, 
R. BucHanan, Chan, 
A. H. Ernst, 

J. A. WARDER, 
M. B. Barenam, 

Cincinnati, August 28, 1858. 


For an orchard of one hundred apple trees, 
best six varieties, [for market]: 
Red Astrachan..... 10 White Pippin...... 25 
Benoni .......+.+++ 10 Wine Sap........ 25 
Maiden’s Blush..... 10 Rawle’s Janett.... .20 


Best twelve varieties for an orchard of one 
hundred apple trees: 


Red Astrachan......6 Fallawater.........10 


Com. for Ohio. 


Early Harvest..... »4 Wine Sap......... 10 
Benoni .......++-++ 6 Rome Beauty...... 10 
Rambo .........ee: 6 Smith’s Cider....... 15 
Fall Pippin......... 5 White Pippin ...... 12 


Maiden’s Blush...... 6 Rawle’s Janett......10 


Best twenty varieties of apples for an orchard 
of one hundred trees: 


Red Astrachan>..... 3 Newtown Spitzenb’gh 5 
Early Harvest....... 2 Fallawater ........ 5 
Early Strawberry ....2 White Pippin...... 8 
Benoni.... ..++eeee 3 Broadwell ......-. 

Summer Queen......3 Smith’s Cider....... 7 
Maiden’s Blush...... 6 Prior’s Red........ 5 
Porter ...ceee coos 2 Rome Beauty......10 
Fall Pippin.........3 Yellow Belleflower.. 8 
Belmont ...... ooe-0 Wine Sap........- 

Rambo ........ +++. 4 Rawle’s Janett..... 6 


For an orchard of one thousand trees annex a 
cypher to the number of each selection as above. 


Six best varieties of pears for an orchard of 
one hundred trees: 


| PR des cbane's 45 Seckel..... aedadee 7 
| Louise Bonne de Jer- White Doyenne.....10 
MELEE ET ITE 18 Belle Lucrative..... 7 


Flemish Beauty... .13 


Best twelve varieties of pears for an orchard 
of one hundred trees: 





Bartlett. .s.006. cee 35 Dearborn’s Seedling 4 
Louise Bonne de Jer-  Doyene d’Ete...... 2 
BOY ccccccccccces 15 Madeline.......... 2 

| Flemish Beauty....12 Dix....ccceee eee 4 
| Seckel....cccccces 6 Urbaniste........«. 4 
White Doyenne .... 7 Glout Morceau..... 5 


Belle Lucrative..... 5 


Best six varieties for an orchard of one hun- 
dred peach trees: 


Large Early York ..20 Old Mixon, free ....20 
Crawford’s Early ...20 White Heath, free...15 
George the Fourth. .10 Old Mixon, cling... .15 


Best twelve varieties of peaches for an orchard 
of one hundred trees: 


Large Early York..15 Ward’s Late, free... 8 
Crawford’s Early...10 Morris White....... 4 
George the Fourth.. 7 Old Mixon, free... ..10 
Coolidge’s Favorite.. 8 Old Mixon, cling.... 8 
White Heath, free... 7 Druid Hill......... 7 
Heath Cling....... 


Remarks.—The foregoing selections were 
made with special reference to the soil and cli- 
mate of southern Ohio, and the market of Cin- 
cinnati. For the Scioto valley I would make a 
slightly different selection, especially of apples, 
substituting Smith’s Cider and Rome Beauty, in 
the first list, for Rawle’s Janett and Wine Sap; 
and in the second list Milam for Prior’s Red, 
and Golden Sweeting for Summer Queen—the 
last named being too shy a bearer for a profitable 
market fruit. My own choice would be to have 
at least 40 instead of only 20 varieties, in an orch- 
ard of 100 or 1000 trees. 

The selection of pears is designed for standard 
trees, and probably might be slightly improved. 
I would omit Dix and Glout Morceau, and insert 
Beurre d’ Anjou and Doyenne d’Alencon. 

For the Quince Stock (dwarfs, ) I would choose 
‘for the best twelve varieties, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, White Doyenne, Duchess d’Augouleme, 
Belle Lucrative, Beurre d’Amalis, Beurre d’An- 
jou, Buffum, Beurre Diel, Rostitzer, Doyenne d’ 
Ete, Doyenne d’Alencon, Glout Morceau. (The 
Bartlett, which is best of all as a standard, does 
not endure well on the quince, and the Seckel be- 
comes too dwarf.) 

As to the comparative profitableness of stand- 
ard and dwarf trees, both are highly profitable if 
well managed. The dwarfs will occupy the least 
ground and afford the quickest return—then they 
require the most skill and culture, and will prob 
ably the soonest die. The usual way in planting 
a pear orchard is, to set dwarf trees between the 
standards, so that when the former die out the 
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latter may occupy all the ground—as is also done 
with apples and peaches. 

As to Cuerries, it is not very likely that P. 
B. H. will find any of the Heart or Bigarreau 
kinds reliable in his location. He must rely upon 
the Dukes and Morellos, of these the May Duke 
and the Early May (E. Richmond,) are about all 
that are worth cultivating for market purposes, on 
clayey soils in southern Ohio. These I should 
prefer on the mahaleb stock, but not trained as 
low dwarfs. Some nurserymen call all dwarfs 
that are on mahaleb stocks; but it is wrong to 
suppose that this stock dwarfs the cherry nearly 
as much as the quince does the pear; for if al- 
lowed to grow upwards, very little if any differ- 
ence will be seen between the trees on mahaleb 
and mazzard stocks until the trees commence 
bearing, then the growth of the former is slower, 
and the tree hardier. M. B. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Potato Bugs—Crops in Knox. 


Some years ago when the potato bug made its 
first appearance and almost destroyed the potatoes, 
I had a small patch in my garden, and every 
morning when I took the ashes out of the cook- 
stove, I strewed them over the potato tops, and 
the bugs did not touch them. This year the bugs 
began with a vengeance, and threatened destruct- 
ion forthwith; I told my boy to take the watering 

t and sprinkle the vines with water and then 
with slacked lime. He did so, and the bugs sloped 
for parts unknown. Ashes or lime answer the 
same purpose, and if put on while the dew is on, 
will save sprinkling with water. The lime or 
ashes make the potato tops grow vigorous. I think 
if friend Smith, of Marion county, tries my rem- 
edy, he will have potatoes to eat hereafter. 

The wheat was nearly all destroyed by the frost 
in this section; meadows very light, good many 
uncut, pasturage very mnch crisped by drouth, but 
is coming on finelynow. Corn and buckwheat are 
doing well. There will be considerable of beech 
mast, and hogs are numerous. 

Knox Co., Aug., 1859. J. P. Larimore. 





Premium Essays.—Why don’t you publish 
all of those premium essays? You published one 
on grain-drilling, and I presume it was very well 
received, why not publish all of them? Are you 
prohibited by the Board? are they preserving 
them for the Report? If published in the Cul- 
tivator, thousands would see them who will never 
see the Report. What! pay $50 for an essay, 
and keep it locked up in the dark? Why don’t 
they let their light shine? 

Guernsey Co., Ohio. A. R. 


Answer.—We have been asked this question 


before, and reply that we believe the Board are) 


willing that the Essays should be published, but 
they are mostly too long for publication in the 
Ohio Cultivator. Perhaps we will give them a 
turn when people have more leisure for read- 
ing.—Eb. 





Home Miscellany, 


Ladies’ Dress for Horseback Riding. 





Judging from the almost universal tenor of the 
published premium lists for the fall exhibitions, we 
are forced to conclude that the fashion of Ladies’ 
Prize Riding has in no wise become obsolete. It is 
not so much this that we desire to speak of now, as 
the subject of Ladies Riding Dresses for any occa- 
sions, though we do expect to mix in with a few good 
gallops during these two months, just to keep our 
hand in with the horses and the women, after so long 
a season of total abstinence. 

To begin at the top, the present style of round 
brimmed straw or beaver Spanish hats, (not wide 
brimmed flats,) so fashionable for young ladies trav- 
eling head gear, is an admirable riding hat. It 
would be best to leave off the lace and bead frill, 
usually worn, as this might dash about the eyes and 
obstruct the sight in case of a flurry. Plumes could 
be added with charming effect. Dress the hair low 
back, and if gathered in a net, according to the pres- 
ent style, so much the better. It is always annoying 
to have the hair get loose and go flying about while 
on a lively ride, unless it is dressed on purpose to 
float at will. 

The underclothes have very much to do with the 
grace and ease of a riding costume. Hoops and all 
other devices for making the dress stand out, must be 
positively dispensed with, also, all starchy goods» 
either for under-skirts or outside habit. It does not 
alarm us nor shock us to see the flutter of a white 
petticoat or an embroidered skirt, but when such things 
make a show on the field, it is a sure sign that the 
lady is not dressed right. A sleeved chemise of 
light flannel stuff, a single short petticoat of the 
same, trousers to match the outside habit, rather full 
and gathered at the ankle in an elastic band, and 
buttoned at the side about the waist, is a bill of un- 
der-costume that sit well and tell no tales, while the 
horse is showing his best paces. Gaiters or moroc- 
co boots with heels, and long stockings of course 
will complete the foot gear. 

The habit may be of soft cloth, merino or velvet, 
according to the taste and convenience of the wear- 
er, but never of any stiff or starchy material that wil) 
flap about and float up to expose the under garments. 
Besides all grace is marred by the action of a habit 
that will balloon about, and fill and flap like a foresail. 
Let the habit come well up and plain about the throat, 
| the sleeves close at the wrist, the skirt not more than 
half a yard longer than a walking dress, and if for 
|riding upon a low horse, one third of a yard extra is 
long enough. Itis neither safe nor elegant to see 
an over long skirt flapping about the horse’s legs, or 
dragging up dirt or mud. The jacket may be made 
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separate from the skirt if desired, but where the 
habit is made whole, there is less danger of its get- 
ting out of fix, and when once buttoned up in front, 
the lady may feel safe that she is dressed, and not | 
likely to be surprised by having her garments parting 
company just at a time when she needs her hands to 
take care of her horse. 

A few bars and buttons upon the bosom of the 
jacket, a narrow lace or linen collar, and a list down 
the side of the skirt, are about all that are desirable 
in the way of further ornament. 





Add to the above, a pair of gauntlets, and if the 
lady understands her business, and has a good saddle 
horse properly equipped, we rhould like her to chal- 
lenge the editor of the Ohio Cultivator to a scamper 
of half a dozen miles, on the Fair Grounds or else- 
where. 


-7eco 


Mistress of the Kitchen. 


Cot. Harris: I sat thinking «4 few minutes 
ago, the wind playing with a pa. of red tassels, 
coaxed my attention to what was suspended by 
them before me. This does well enough to hang 
in the library, thought I, but when shall I have a 
diploma for the kitchen? 1 don’t mean when I 
shall graduate from, but excel in it. I am not 
ignorant of this department of female education, 
nor am I accomplished. A couple of years spent 
in your demi-western State, have convinced me 
that housekeeping on a farm, is not housekeeping 
in a city, and to become proficient here, is to add 
to my present acquirement, as much domestic 
knowledge or more than I already possess. 

I watch with interest any improvement in farm- 
ing implements, but get really enthusiastic, when 
I learn that some benevolent brain has entered into 
our labors, and blesses us with an improvement in 
kitchen utensils. 

How shall I soonest become accomplished in 
household affairs? Give me the best premises, 
and I will return as good a conclusion as I am 
able to; if I succeed satisfactorily, Col. H. and 
Lady are promised my card for a dinner. I hope 
to be spared the infliction threatened to faulty cooks 
in case J should fail. laced 

Sandusky Co., O., August 1859. 

(<7 Wellnow! Here’s a woman ain’t willing to 
be kissed. Ill bet a dollar she makes vinegar 
pies.—Epb. 





More Talk about Bread. 


Frrenp Harris: It appears that salt rising 
is taking a rise in the Cultivator of late, but I am 
not very much alarmed yet for fear that it will 
kill the virtues of hop yeast. Now, I have not 
baked any other kind of light bread, but of hop 
yeast, for eight years, and none of my family ever 
complained of dyspepsia yet. I never yet had 
the misfortune to bake any sour bread or have to 
sweeten my yeast or bread with soda. I prefer 
it to salt rising, because I think it is more whole- 


ally eating a little hop yeast bread. 





it time to expel the most of the carbonic acid gas 
before time for tea. “M. C. B.” states in her 
remarks that she “did not bake once a month in 
the afternoon.” It is seldom later than 10 or 11 
o'clock a. m. before I have the bread baked, and 
cooling out of the oven. If there is any sub- 
stance in good light yeast bread, which is unwhole- 
some, science has not yet detected it. Now I ap- 
peal to the good editor of the Cultivator for his 
opinion on the subject ; for I am inclined to think 
that he does not write such lively practical arti- 
cles as greet us twice a month, without occasion- 
If more care 
was taken to have good bread and butter, to stew 
the fruit, instead of making so many pies, and 
eating them three times a day, it would be less 
laborious, and much better for the health of the 
people. 

Warren Co., 8th mo., 1859. Eunice. 

(<> Yea, verily, friend Eunice. Wife Mollie gets 
up the nicest loaves of hop yeast bread thee ever 
saw. I have issued an injunction against all hot 
breadstuffs coming to our table, excepting a plate of 
buckwheat flap-jacks, occasionally in winter; and 
thee will find no dyspepsia in the Cultivator family 
but a great disposition to consumption. One hopeful 
scion of the household is good for 285 Ibs. avoirdu- 
pois, and his mother is no trifling armful.—Ep. 





Right Way to Cook Tomatoes. 


Few people understand how to treat tomatoes. 
Some eat them raw; others have them slightly 
boiled with bread (worthless stuff); some take 
off the skin, and leave the seeds. 

Unless you evaporate 75 per cent. of water 
from the tomato, you will obtain from it nothing 
but half nauseous porridges, never that delicious, 
tempting pulp, whose highly developed fragrance 
renders it so pleasing to the nostril, nice to the 
taste, sharp to the teeth, and healthy to the 
stomach. 

Take half a peck of ripe, washed tomatoes, 
cut them open by halves, scratch out the seeds, 
preserve the skin; have a skillet or any earthen- 
ware dish, place it over a brisk fire, with an ounce 
of butter, and from one half to one pound of sliced 
fat ham; twenty minutes after, put in the toma- 
toes, pepper, a little salt; let boil fast for about 
one hour, diminishing the fire as the water disap- 
pears; let it simmer for three hours or more on 
hot ashes, to the consistency of half liquid, half 
compact pulp; turning often with a wooden spoon 
to prevent any sticking at the bottom; cover the 
skillet when the fire goes down: all is right. 

Ring no bell, blow no horn, the boys will be at 
hand beforetime, snuffing hard, wetting their lips. 
At this stage of proceedings, the prudent house- 
wife will break in some eggs, half an hour before 
dinner, and then there will be general craving for 
more. A. Mor. 

Note.—Whatever people may thinkof Prof. Mot’s 
ox-yokes, they must own that the French beat the 











some, and can be baked earlier in the day, giving 


world in cookery.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letters from my Kitchen. 


Winpow Buinps. 


I do not know what the fashions are, throughout 
the country generally in this State, but immediate- 
ly around us there seems to be a general absence 
of what we Eastern housekeepers consider an in- 
dispensable appendage. I know that sunshine 
and air are essential to health, and I have some- 
times, as I inhaled the musty atmosphere of close 
houses, almost wished that there never were 
any such things in the world as blinds, and 
yet, when judiciously managed, they may be made 
most useful. Think of a dark and cool pantry 
into which air steals through the interstices with- 
out the sunlight which the flies love and follow. 
In the absence of leafy shade around a house on 
a hot summer’s day, how refreshing the breeze 
which creeps in between the green slats! When 
the sun changes his position, how easily can the 
blinds be thrown open to admit a light which is 
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and what shall we do with them now that they are 
here- 

To return to the original subject under discus- 
sion. Some say, substitute curtains for window 
| blinds. Muslin curtains are expensive; they must 
be frequently changed, because the sun fades and 
‘rots them; they admit no air; green paper is un- 
jhealthy; and, in fine, in a very few years, they 
will have eaten up the expense of blinds. If 
any other argument is needed, let it be the ad- 
ditional beauty in a country landscape, of a white 
|house thus adorned. Laura Lovet. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The “Men Folks.” 





| Speaking of haying, harvesting, seeding, etc., 


‘makes me think of the men folks. I plead for 
|them. My mother used to tell me that I liked 
‘the boys, and I expect to hear it repeated to my 
unwilling ears by some prim lady who makes it 
|her province to have an eye on the men from the 
‘time they open the front gate until they step off 


| 


> bac th. “Cause ?” For fe > 
quite sufficient for health. Nature by her ye | Sek per. “See wey wating tng | 


freshing shades teaches us to imitate her. In the 


| will put something out of order, track in dust, sit 


. . down on some great fat cushion, or in the newly- 
primeval paradise, some cool, shady grove was| g ’ y 


doubtless the chosen home of our as yet sinless 
first parents, as it was “ among the trees” that they 
hid themselves from their Crevtor, after the fall. 
A garden without shade loses half of its beauty. 
Poetry aside, how the sunshine fades the wall-pa- 
per and carpets, shrinks your furniture, if allowed 
to fall upon it, and then, O the flies! It is quite 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon them, at this 
season of the year, when every housekeeper 
is sympathizing with the Egyptian matrons, in 
their worst of winged plagues. 

An interesting little episode just occurred. The 
“risin’ is up, ma’am.” Of course the writer must 
be up to attend to it. While Phoebe (a name ex- 
pressive of useful household virtues,) is sifting 
the flour, she discovers innumerable little worms 
that will go through the sieve. A pleasing dis- 
covery, indeed! How long have we been diet- 
ing on worms? (No allusion to the celebrated 
Diet of Worms intended.) How came these 
worms into a box of flour which is thoroughly 
cleansed whenever new flour is emptied into it, 
rnd the cover of which is kept tightly shut down ? 
Are the big black bugs which we now and then 
find in it any relation to the worms, and how do 
they get in? Are wea neat housekeeper or are 
we not? Any how, we prefer not to see the 
worms, or know that they are there. If we must 
eat animal food, let it either be legitimately pro- 
vided or be microscopic. We don’t care about 
analyzing every drop of water we drink. But 
what shall we do? In the absence of a fine hair 
sieve, which we should much prefer to this coarse 
wire one, we lay thin muslin within the sieve— 
good! they cannot go through that, so we bave 
fairly circumvented them. 

Now, entomological ladies and gentlemen, take 
up the question and tell us where they come from, 


| covered rocking-chair, paraded into the middle of 
| the floor, with a snowy tidey fastened to its back, 
‘and one on each arm. Goodness! The men 
| would sooner invade Victoria’s throne than that 
chair. 

The men come in from the farm, hoping to en- 
joy a few moments’ rest in the house, sheltered 
from the warm sun. Instead of giving them an 
easy seat and preparing them some cool drink, 
my opponents will sing out, just as they are with- 
in about two inches of being seated on a luxuriant 
cushion, “ There! don’t sit down on that cushion ; 
your pants are dusty. Do go into the kitchen to 
‘leave your hat. Don’t use that spittoon ; I’ve 
|just cleaned it. There, I would spit on the stove 
‘hearth! I declare it takes me all the time to 
clean after the men folks! Dear me! Mary, 
‘run and get the broom and dust-pan, and take up 
that dust. I am afraid my new carpet that I 
worked so long to make, will not last long.” 

Now pipes up the second edition of the old lady, 
“JT wish when you use those tumblers that you 
would put them back again, and the tea-spoons 
too. I never knew men folks so bewitched 
‘after something to drink. First, it is lem- 
| onade, then soda-water; then lemonade and 
vinegar-and-water, and so it goes. I should 
think you would soon float off, all of you, and I'd 
not care much if you did! There, I’ve said it !” 

“How do you get along with your work this 
summer?” I said to a lady the other day. “ Pret- 
'ty well, only I have a great deal to see to. One 
of our young indiscreet hens took it into her 
‘head to set on eighteen eggs, after a time coming 
‘off with eighteen little chicks. She was some 
like Grace Greenwood’s pet hen, like 

















“* The old woman who lived in her shoe, 
She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do.’’ 


| So I’m helping her about raising them. My 
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calves need some attention; I have my lambs to 
take care of, and then, the men folks to wait upon.” 
“Seems to me that the men folks are a very dim- 
inutive appendage to the farm,” I said, wishing all 
the time to remind her that, probably, they did as 
much towards taking care of her as she did for 
them. 

“ What shall I do with this pork?” asked Mrs. 
Skinner’s help yesterday after dinner, exhibiting 
a piece of meat that possibly an Esquimaux In- 
dian or a Greenlander might have relished.— 
“Save it for the men folks, drain off the fat to 
warm their potatoes in.” 

“ May the cook have mercy on the men folks,” I 
said. Some who cook such meals may say they 
eat it. Well, in the name of goodness, who 
would not, if there was nothing else cooked? 
Prepare wholesome vegetable dinners and leave 
your pork for cooler weather, and see if it will be 
called for. Emma D. R. Turrve. 

——_+ see eo - - - — 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Acknowledgment and Exhortation. 


Dear Mr. Eprror: I have often felt it to 
be my duty to return you my thanks for the bene- 
fit I have derived from your paper; it is at all 
times a most welcome visitor. I have found many 
items that have contributed to lighten my house- 
hold cares, but none half so much as those receipts 
which treat of bread making. 

The receipt for which we feel most grateful. is 
contained in the Cultivator of March 15th, written 
by L. B. Garden, of Switzerland Co., Ind. ; this 
one I have proved to be a never-failing receipt for 
salt rising; and as our partiality all falls in favor 
this kind of bread, I consider it quite a great 
acquisition ; as it always has brought light, smiles, 
and “good cheer” to our table. I hope the Lady 
will accept my thanks for the same. 

Who that has had numerous failures in bread 
making, but has learned to scan the faces of th 
circle of the breakfast table, and in them read 
dissatisfaction at the often repeated sight of “ bad 
bread, bad bread.” Before I became a house 
keeper, it had never fallen to my lot to enter into 
the deep and hidden mysteries of kitchen work, 
I looked upon it as a thing easily learned, and 
when once learned, possessing no real merit. I 
felt a little like the lady who thought that the 
“knowledge of the way to keep house would 
come with the house naturally,” but I found that 
it was very inconvenieut and embarassing to have 
to experiment so much, especially in the bread 
line. I worked as one in the “ chance world”— 
putting in the ingredients that I deemed requisite, 
and sometimes it would be tolerable, at other times, 
intolerable. Therefore I recommend all young 
ladies who are contemplating taking upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of housekeeping, to not 
rest satisfied with a mere superficial knowledge of 
the duties that will naturally be expected of them: 
they will find it time well spent to tuck up their 
sleeves, and dip their hands into the deep bread- 
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and more legitimate employments than to sport the 
latest and most approved jewelry. 
Tuscarawas Co., O. Mrs. E. G. M. 
EN PS 
ANSWER About Rats anp Moist Breap.— 
Please tell “ Kate,” or any one else who would 
like to know, if she has no better place, to set a 
common wash tub on the bottom of the cellar—a 
large one, or small, just as she happens to have— 
put her bread in a table cloth, as I have before 
explained, lay it in the tub, and put a board over 
it, setting something heavy on the board, if the 
rats are so large she is afraid they will knock the 
board off! If the cellar is half decent, the bread 
will keep nice and moist as long as bread 
ought to be kept, without moulding. §&. B.S. 


BoiLep Puppine.—lI send a receipt which I 
regard among very relishable puddings, though 
quite cheap. I usually have it on troning days, 
or as a winter dish, because it requires so long a 
fire. 1 cup of each, chopped suet, milk, molasses, 
and raisins; 3 cups of sifted flour, 1 table-spoon- 
ful of mixed spices; } tea-spoonful of soda — 
Boil or steam for 3 hours. Dress with drawn 
butter, &c. acne 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farmer’s Wife. 





O! tell me not of purling brooks, 

Or blossoms on the green spray nodding; 
I think of all life’s hooks and crooks, 

Of washing days and ceaseless plodding, 


O! tell me not of shady bowers,— 

The song of birds, the hum of bees, 
The soft delights of rural hours, 

The husbandman’s long days of ease— 


When soars the gleesome lark on high, 
His anthem to the morn beginning, 

My cheese must fill the press, or I 
Must set the big round wheel a-spinning. 


And should my spirit feel the glow 
Of Poesy within it burning, 

Must I from Mount Parnassus’ brow 
Descend in haste—to do a churning! 


Come, Cits, and listen to the ery 

Of bleating sheep, in wood and clearing; 
You hear their music, but I sigh— 

Alas! the three long weeks of shearing. 


Though like to Araby, the blest, 
The odors sweet of tufted clover, 

I wish, with bones that ache for rest, 
This weary haying month was over. 


Ye gay belles, caged, where leafy screens 
Scarce dot the walks, like ovens glowing; 
Whose bosoms leap at sylvan scenes, 
A rainbow halo o’er them throwing. 


Ye anglers in Dame Fortune’s tide! 
Leave town—but not for baiting fishes; 

Haste to my kitchen—bend your pride, 
And help me wash a ton of dishes, 


Mrs. J. M. M. 





Sweet Ciper.—Can any of the Cultivator 
family tell me how to put up cider that it may re- 
main sweet and pure as when it comes from the 

















bowl, and in this way learn that hands have other 


press ? J. H. S. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. | 
| 








We notice a decided improvement in the price of nearly all) 
kinds of farm produce, both East and West. Barreled pork, | 
which had been dull for a long time, took a sudden start a few | 
days ago, and the Eastern markets will be well reduced before | 
the next packing season begins. Beef Cattle advanced half a 
cent per lb. on good qualities, last week’s N. Y. market day, | 
good beeves selling as high as llc. Wool sales tend upward. | 
Wheat sold in Cincinnati, last week, for $1.05 for red, to — 
for white. Cheese 8 to 8c. for prime W.R. Butter 15 to 16 for 
choice W. R. Hogs $5.25 for fat, and $4.25 for stock. Corn is 
lower—77 to 80c. Clover Seed, in view of a good new crop, has 
declined to $5.50. Timothy Seed $2.50. Flax $1.10. | 


Winchester. Valley Nurseries. 





| 
PPLE TREES, Stanparp and Dwarr,) 
of all the leading varieties ; Pear Trees, standard and Dwarf, 

of the most approved varieties ; Peaches, one and two years old, | 
of the leading varieties; Cnerry Trees, standard and Dwarf. A) 
complete selection of Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries and Strawberries ; 
Evergreens, of the leading hardy varieties. ‘ 

(eA price list will be sent to those enclosing a stamp. 

Address: E. & M. TETERICK, 
17-3t* Winchester, Guernsey Co., O. 


(47 Att wHo want Cuorce Fruit Trees or} 
other Nursery products, at wholesale or retail, should send for a! 





catalogue of the Columbus Nursery. 


Our stock now covers nearly one huudred acres, and our new 
wholesale catalogue puts prices very low. It is sent gratis to 
applicants. 
Sept. 1. 


Durham Bulls for Sale. 
HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FAR\M, 7 


miles north of London, Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulls, ready for service, the get of Imported Colonel. 
JOHN G. DUN, 
Lafayette, MadisonCo. , O. 


M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 





Mar. 15-tf 





For the Fall of 1859. 


‘THE SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTEN- 
tion of Nurserymen, dealers and planters to their large and 
fine stock of 
APPLE TREES—Standard and Dwarf, 1 to 4 years old, strong 
and well grown. 
PEAR TREES—Dwarf, 80,000, 2 and 3 years, firm, strong and 
healthy trees, and of sorts most approved on the 


Quince. 

PEAR TREES-—Standard, a large and fine assortment of the 
most desirable kinds. 

CHERRY TREES—Standard and Dwarf, 1, 2 and 3 years, in large 
supply, and beautiful trees, and of the best sorts, 
including Early Richmond largely. 

PEACH TREES—1 year, Plum 2 years, Orange Quince, Apricots 
and Nectarines. 

CURAANTS—Red and White Dutch, Victoria Cherry, and White 


Grape, etc. 
CS ee Seedling, and other best English 
sorts. 


RA*PBERRIES—The leading sorts in large quantities. 
BLACKBERRIES— Lawton, largely, Dorchester and Newman’s 
Thorniess. 
RHUBARB—Downing’s Colossal, Cahoon’s Mammoth, and a large 
supply of Myatt’s Linnaeus 
GRAPE VINES—With the best facilities for and the best care in 
propagating, we are enabled to offer Delaware, Diana, 
ebecca, Concord, Hartford Prolific, and many other 
new and old sorts, with the best foreign varieties for 
growing under glass; strong plants by the dozen or 
hundred, or larger quantities. 
EVERGREENS—Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Norway and 
White Pines, Red Cedar, Am. and Siberian Arbor 


Vitae, etc. 

DECIDUOUS TREES anp SHRUBS—Horse Chestnut, Mountain 
Ash, Am. Linden, Maples, Am. Chestnut, Am and 
European Ark, Judas Tree, Laburnum, Snow-Ball, 
Purple Fringe Altheas, etc. 

ROSES—Climbing and Hybrid Perpetual; a fine assortment of 
strong plants. 

HEDGE PLANTS~—Am. Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, Privet, Osage 


zane, etc. 
STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN—Angers Quince, Pear, Plum, 
Mazzard and Mahaleb Cherry, 1 year, and Apple 


Stocks, 2 years. 
T. C. MAXWELL & BROS. 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


pr Langstroth on the Honey Bee. 


17-3t 





NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, 
containing drawings ef the various styles of Langstroth 
hives, with directions for using it. This is the most thorough, 
reliable, and pees work on Bee-Culture in print, and every 
Bee-Keeper should have a copy. Price $1.00, or $1.25, if post- 
| paid, at purchaser’s risk. For sale b 
RICHARD COLVIN, 
8 White Sulphur, Delaware Co. QO. 


‘QTOCK BREEDING.—THE SUBSCRIBER 


} continues to breed Durham Cattle, Jacks and Jennets, South 


Down Sheep, Chester White and Suffolk Pigs. A good supply of 
these kinds of stock constantly on hand and for sale. 

SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
_ otf __ Hartford, Trumbuil Co., 0. 


| TACEY HOUSE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO: 


Opposite the Court House. McVAY & ROUSH, Proprietors. 

















